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CAESAR'S BATTLEFIELDS IN 1908 



By Earle M. Parker 
American School of Classical Studies, Rome 



As a prologue to the Caesar expedition proper we walked along 
the chalk cliffs from Dover to Deal through the country where Britain 
first rallied to repel the Roman invaders. Our arrival in Dover was 
in the midst of very unpromising weather. It had been raining all 
day and the clay was moist and slippery. Our innkeeper considered 
such a trip quite impossible and heartily discouraged an attempt, but 
to us this time alone was opportune as prearranged plans demanded 
our presence in Paris the following day. The trial alone could satisfy 
us; hence we threaded our way past the harbor and along the narrow 
shore to a point where the cliff rises abruptly. Here the path of the 
coast guard led us to the top, and, once on the heights, the great view 
which spread out before us left no room even for a thought of return. 

The dull heavy light of the fading afternoon rested upon everything, 
alluring the fancy and lending that melancholy spirit which gives 
vigor to the imagination. Looking out across the channel with its 
numerous ocean craft of all nations, we knew that behind the bank 
of mist lay the port of Itius and the land of ancient Gaul. Behind 
us rose the ramparts of a British fort still refusing friendly shore to 
those who cross to trespass upon British rights. As far as the eye 
could reach toward the north and west were undulating pastures. 
The only sounds were the washing waves of the ebbing tide two hun- 
dred feet below us, and the rainy-day screamings of the gulls as they 
flew about between us and the sea. With the eyes of a Briton of 
those anxious days of 55 b. c. we could see the two hundred triremes 
and transports of the Romans coming across the sea and we cuuld 
follow them as they turned and skirted the shore toward the north. 

After five miles a depression in the cliffs admitted us to the beach 
where the receding tide had left a border of pebbles and sea-moss 
winding like a roadway at the foot of the perpendicular cliff. In 
this little cove of St. Margaret's a group of summer homes has nestled 
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itself to share and multiply the beauties of a pretty spot. By a steep, 
winding path between rows of rhododendron and holly we reached 
the heights again and in the deepening twilight went on, while the 
cliffs gradually became lower until we passed over a steep hill and 
into the little hamlet of Sandown. This fishing-village is situated 
on a broad, level, sandy beach shut in on the west by low receding 
hills which extend northward as far as the eye can see. Here Caesar 
dared at last to land and meet the sturdy islanders. Here they met 
defeat and the unaccustomed waves played havoc with the victor's 
fleet. Every succeeding tide washes far in upon the land, and a fate 
similar to that of Caesar still awaits the fisherman who neglects to 
strand his bark high. 

The evening was now well advanced and a walk of less than two 
miles across the plain, renowned for that first great struggle for British 
liberty, brought us to Deal. By a late train we arrived in Dover 
shortly before midnight. 

On Monday, July 20, a party of four met in Paris in response to 
Professor Dennison's invitation issued in this Journal last April. 
This was the formal commencement of the Caesar excursion. 

The first day was spent at the renowned Caesarian museum at 
St. Germain. Here in a fine old royal palace the French government 
has collected and classified the choicest Gallo-Roman remains. Among 
the host of interesting objects are five stimuli from the plain at Alesia, 
one of which is especially well preserved. There are also fine speci- 
mens of pila points, gladii, shield-bosses, and samples from nearly 
every category of military accouterment. Many of these shield- 
bosses when found contained a collection of coins, thus suggesting 
their use as purses by the legionaries. A well-preserved Roman 
sandal gives an accurate idea of the ancient footwear, and several 
slipper-like horse-shoes of iron, to be secured to the foot by means of 
thongs, emphasize some of the differences intervening between us and 
that ancient time. In the collection of Gallic coins are to be found 
the names of most of the tribes mentioned by Caesar and one coin 
even bears the name of Vercingetorix. 

Early Wednesday morning we left Paris and reached Berry-au-bac 
about two o'clock in the afternoon. Berry-au-bac is a small village 
on the river Aisne near the place where excavations have shown that 
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Caesar's works were located in 57 B. c. in the great campaign against 
the Belgae. From the railroad station we walked along the modern 
road to the river which is crossed by a stone bridge on the approximate 
site of the ancient one defended by Caesar's lieutenant Titurius. 
The Aisne is here a small river of possibly fifty or sixty feet in width, 
flowing through a low, flat valley and protected by small levees along 
its banks. From the bridge at a short distance upon the left may 
be seen, across the low-lands, the flats where the Belgae found a ford. 
Behind a scattering row of poplars the Miette winds its way from the 
north along the course where it once flowed between the two hostile 
lines. As soon as we had emerged from the streets of the village, 
before us in the distance lay the ridge of land occupied by the 
Roman line and camp. At the end of a mile the modern road crosses 
the ridge and descends to the Miette beyond; a quarter of a mile 
to the right was the site of the camp itself. 

We were struck immediately by the gentleness of the rise of the 
ground which Caesar describes as having ex utraque parte lateris 
delectus. Caesar aptly calls the ridge a collis paululum ex planitie 
editus; yet so gradual is the elevation above the surrounding level 
that it scarcely seems a hill. The top of this collis is not a level shelf 
of land as the map might cause one to think, but the level rises gently 
from the southwest toward the camp which occupied the highest point. 

In our exploration of the battlefields we found ourselves much 
favored by the season of the year. After harvest the contour of the 
land is more conspicuously visible and all the fields are freely access- 
ible without damage to the crops, while at the same time it is possible 
to have the beauties of the yellows and russets beside the fresh greens 
of the newly mown fields. 

We found the Miette a tiny stream which one can leap across. It 
is bordered on either side by a marshy strip where now flourishes an 
artificial wood of eucalyptus and poplars. Toward the northwest 
are the low hills which were occupied by the Belgae, and beyond these 
may be traced the avenue of their fatal flight. The casual observer 
finds in this place only a pretty expanse of French farming country 
with here and there a distant row of graceful poplars and occasionally 
a village, or a spire or chimney to tell of a village unseen. However, 
for one with a fondness for history, who knows of the struggle which 
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took place here, it becomes once more a scene of battle, and that long- 
past day is lived over again. 

Noon of the next day found us in Hautmont, the smoky, uninviting, 
manufacturing city which now covers either collis pari acclivitate 
and fills the intervening valley of the Sambre where Caesar was 
almost successfully surprised by the Nervii. On account of the 
modern city which so completely covers the whole site this visit is 
somewhat disappointing though it is well worth while. 

By a narrow lane leading away at the left of the Hotel de France 
we were able to reach a fine point of view in the Bois de Quesnoy 
whence we could look out over the housetops and gain an excellent 
idea of the contour of the whole valley with its hills of equal descent 
on either side. 

In a walk of a few miles beyond the city in the direction of the 
Roman approach we found enduring even to our own time a type 
of hedge very similar to that described by Caesar. It is possible 
to walk as we did for two or three miles along the country roads 
without catching more than an occasional glimpse beyond the aisle 
of hedges. Not only do hedges line the roadside, but each separate 
field has its hedge, each lane its hedge, until the country becomes, 
as Caesar said, quo non modo non intrari sed ne perspici quidem posset. 
Many of these hedges are apparently very old. Sometimes they have 
grown into rows of trees, and sometimes they are dwarfed, with trunks 
the thickness of a thigh and their limbs intertwisted like basketwork. 
As far as we were able to observe in our travels this condition seems 
to be peculiar to this one district, though hedges are common else- 
where in France. 

A few days later we had the pleasure of being conducted from 
Paris to Alesia by the distinguished French scholar, M. le Comman- 
dant Esperandieu, who is in charge of the excavations now in progress 
on this ancient site of the capital of the Mandubii. Though M. Espd- 
randieu talked to us entirely in French and our short sojourn in the 
country had not yet rendered us very familiar with the language, 
nevertheless his cordial hospitality and enthusiasm in his great work 
caused us to forget that we did not understand all he said. 

As we walked over the plain on our way from the station at Les 
Laumes to Mount Alesia, we crossed the old lines of Caesar's cir- 
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cumvallation. Close beside the road these trenches have been opened 
by a transverse excavation which shows as distinctly as though made 
yesterday the outlines of the ancient fossae. Where the soil has been 
undisturbed the layers of gravel and clay lie in plainly marked strata, 
but in the old trench the soil is conglomerate with no regularity in its 
composition. After the V-shaped excavations were deserted by the 
Romans the rains, the weather, and processes of cultivation, in time 
slowly covered the hollows over to keep them until our own time. 
Here we were able to stand in Caesar's own trench and look across 
the plain toward Alesia just as the legionaries did so long ago. It 
made two thousand years seem only a day. 

On our way to the plateau we stopped at the little village of Alise- 
St. Reine at the home of M. Pernet, the veteran archaeologist who 
worked with Colonel Stoffel in the well-known excavations undertaken 
by Napoleon III. We had the pleasure of seeing and handling some 
of the most interesting recent finds. Among them were a well-pre- 
served well-bucket with a piece of chain attached; a shepherd's pipe 
of wood which can still be played upon; a weight in the form of a 
bust of Silenus and an applique" in the form of a dying Gaul from 
some piece of bronze work. It was a moment of great enthusiasm 
when during our stay M. Esperandieu discovered and deciphered a 
formerly unnoticed inscription upon a newly found bronze vase. 
This was especially interesting as it is one of the first inscriptions to 
be found upon the plateau. 

Next we went on up the hill past the monument whence Vercin- 
getorix in bronze looks sadly down upon the scene of his final fall 
and across the plateau to the site of the ancient Gallo-Roman city. 
Excavations have advanced far enough to make it now possible to 
see the great semicircle of the theater which still preserves the out- 
lines of the stage and orchestra. Back of this toward the east are 
the remains of the podium of a temple and still farther are the founda- 
tions of a building with three apses and a substructure at one corner 
resembling a drain. Extending east and north from this point is a 
long stretch of street pavement. On the south side of this street 
two rows of bases of columns mark the place where was once the forum. 
Toward the north are numerous basement rooms with stairs and 
niches; one elaborate group must have belonged to an edifice of some 
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pretensions. There are many wells some of which are still good and 
furnish drinking water for the excavators. 

Local archaeologists are taking a very active interest in this work 
at Alesia and everything is done to render their results accessible to 
the student. A monthly periodical under the name of Pro Alesia 
is issued reviewing the excavations and accumulating all possible 
material which will contribute to a more complete knowledge of 
Alesia's history. Very good postal cards are likewise published by 
the organization giving illustrations of the finds. 1 All proceeds which 
can be thus obtained are used for the furtherance of this scientific 
cause so deserving of encouragement. 

Our next visit was to Autun, the ancient Augustodunum, which 
was founded by Augustus for the purpose, it is supposed, of supplant- 
ing the neighboring Bibracte and thus breaking up a Gallic stronghold. 
A monument to the national hero Diviciacus graces one of the city 
squares. In this city lived M. Bulliot, the indefatigable excavator 
of Mt. Beuvray, to whose able research is due without doubt the 
identification of Mt. Beuvray with the ancient Bibracte. In his old 
home, the Hotel de Rollin, there is now a Gallic museum where most 
of the finds made on the site of Bibracte are kept. The collection 
includes a good assortment of pottery, bronze, and inscriptions. 

From Etang, a small town a few miles beyond Autun, we made 
excursions to Mt. Beuvray and to the battlefield of the Helvetians 
near Toulon-sur-Arroux. To the wealthy and flourishing city of 
Bibracte, built upon a hill high above the surrounding plain, the curse 
of old is quite literally applicable, ''not one stone shall remain upon 
another." Indistinct ridges mark the lines where once rose the tem- 
ple walls. A chapel of St. Martin now stands upon the site to per- 
petuate to the present time the continuous worship upon this spot 
of a religious ideal through more than two thousand years. There 
are a few scanty remains of the city wall and excavations reveal many 
private buildings and metal manufactories, but the ancient walls 
were again covered to prevent disintegration. 

It is only a short walk from Toulon-sur-Arroux to the place where 
Caesar had his final engagement with the Helvetians. From a point 

1 These cards may be obtained by addressing Mile. Marlet, Alise-St. Reine (C6te 
d'Or), France. 
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on the hill top near the Helvetian wagon-camp, which Stoffel recom- 
mends as commanding an excellent view, we were able to survey the 
whole battlefield. We could see into the valley toward the south 
and west whence the Boii returned to aid their countrymen. In front 
of us were spread out toward the east the long irregular hills which 
delivered the Helvetian forces breathless to Caesar's legions on the 
opposite height. On the north a narrow ravine separated us from 
Montmort where the second stand was taken. The contour of the 
hills aids much in understanding the story of the conflict which ensued 
and the retreat of the Helvetians. They naturally exerted every 
effort to avoid retreating to lower ground and at the same time they 
sought to maintain a position between Caesar and their families and 
belongings in the camp. The necessary result of these two influences 
must have been a retreat toward the heights of Montmort. Thither 
Caesar pursued them and having foiled the Boii in their attempted 
rescue he drove the emigrants in flight over the hills toward the north. 

Passing through Decize, the ancient Decetia where Caesar con- 
vened the Aeduan senate in 52 b. c. (B. G. vii. 33), we stopped at Nevers 
the ancient Noviodunum, and read Caesar's account (B. G. vii. 55, 
56) which tells of the terrible slaughter here of Roman merchants 
and of his desperate crossing of the Loire when he checked the force 
of the current for his men by stationing lines of horses in the stream 
above them. 

The city of Clermont is the ancient Augustonemetum whither 
Augustus transferred the Gallic city of Gergovia. The modern 
market-place is adorned with a bronze equestrian statue of Vercin- 
getorix. We walked from this place to the rugged, volcanic hill of 
Gergovia with its rocky top and sides. A winding mountain path 
leads to the top over the saddle of land between the plateau of Ger- 
govia and the Risolle heights; thence east to the brow of the hill 
where stands a monument commemorating the successful defense 
by Vercingetorix of his native town. The terrace on which was 
stationed the Gallic camp outside the city walls extends along the 
south slope of the hill like a great step. Toward the east a spur 
reaches out, over which the Aeduan reinforcements came hurrying 
and terrified the Romans. La Roche Blanche juts out a little toward 
the west, and far across the valley we could see the site of the larger 
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camp close beside Orcet. In our fancy we could draw the lines of 
defense connecting the large camp with the smaller one on La Roche 
Blanche. 

We spent Sunday in Lyons and visited Trevoux on Monday. 
A local railroad line runs directly north from Lyons over the heights 
of Sathonay and descends rapidly to the plain just south of the For- 
mans River which was the scene of the Helvetian's fatal attempt to 
cross the Sa6ne. The hills between this plain and the camp of Caesar 
probably kept the enemy in ignorance of his actions while his scouts 
were able to watch their movements from the higher land. Incredi- 
bili lenitate ita ut oculls in utram partem fluat iudicari non possit is 
true of the Sa6ne today also. A slight flattening of the river bed near 
Trevoux checks the current and causes the stream with its many 
reeds about the shore to resemble a pond. 

The continuation of our journey toward the north the following 
day abounded in picturesque scenery as the train wound its way 
through the footholds of the Jura across the land of the Sequani to 
Besancon, the ancient Vesontio. The situation of Besancon is most 
striking and is rendered more impressive by its extensive modern 
forts. Mountains frowning with fortifications shut it in on all sides. 
The eminence which closes the neck of the peninsula ends abruptly 
at the river on either side with cliffs a hundred feet or more in sheer 
descent. A railway and highway pass on one side, simply a roadway 
on the other. A modern tunnel has been cut through this rocky hill 
connecting the two ends of the curve which the river describes, thus 
enabling the river boats to shorten their route by two miles. 

Continuing to follow the beautiful valley of the Dubis, we soon 
crossed the border of France and entered her much mourned Alsace. 
The highest peak of the Vosges crowned by the stately Hochkoenigs- 
berg towered on our left as we drew near to Osthelm. In the plain 
between the railroad station and the mountains lies the field of battle 
where Ariovistus met his defeat. This identification is the conjecture 
of Colonel Stoffel who, unfortunately unable to make excavations, 
believed that this site alone would satisfy the conditions given in Cae- 
sar's narrative. He places the large camp of the Roman's near the 
railroad and the smaller camp at the foot of the hill now occupied 
by Bebelheim. The camp of the Germans he supposes to have been 
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on the site of the present town of Zellenberg on the terrace upon which, 
out of the reach of Caesar, they had marched from the north. From 
this point the Rhine may be seen like a silver thread in the distance 
fifteen miles away and far beyond are the dark outlines of the Black 
Forest, the home of the Germans. It seems probable that this fact 
may have influenced the Germans in the course which they took in 
their hasty retreat toward home. 

Twelve miles farther north, from the little town of Epfig we visited 
the mound where the conference between Caesar and Ariovistus was 
held a few days before the battle. It is a gently rounded, isolated 
hill which, Colonel Stoffel says, is the only one in this vicinity which 
meets the requirements of Caesar's description. 

Two members of the Caesar party later made an independent 
visit to the land of the Veneti and the scene of the naval battle which 
was so ingeniously won in 56 B. c. A short visit at the mouth of the 
Loire was sufficient to assure one of the impossibility of this place as 
the scenes of the conflict narrated by Caesar. He complains of the 
paucitatem portuum and of the tantes tempestates Oceani which shows 
beyond doubt that his fleet went some distance beyond the mouth of 
the river. The places variously identified with the scene of the battle, 
whether the Grande Briere, Batz, or Le Croisic, are so near the Loire 
where the boats were built that vessels plying to them could have had 
no experience with a vastum atque apertum mare. 

The general conditions of land and sea surrounding the heights 
of St. Gildas and the Bay of Morbihan, thirty-five or forty miles north 
of the Loire, give strong support to this as the actual scene of the 
encounter. Here on the heights Caesar could have found excellent 
natural advantages for protection against the enemy while he awaited 
the fleet, for on three sides is the sea with rocky shores On the 
fourth side the peninsula opens upon broad, open fields which would 
furnish forage. The Bay of Morbihan may well be the port near at 
hand whence issued the fleet of the Veneti. The heights he about 
one hundred feet above the sea and thus afford the propinquus despec- 
tus in mare. All of the shores round about this region are very rocky 
and shelving. At low tide broad expanses of black moss-covered 
rocks are exposed along the margins of the sea which are treacherously 
concealed beneath the surface of the water when the tide is high. 
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This fact makes it still necessary that the craft for use along the shore 
should have flat bottoms. 

On our way into Italy we crossed the beautiful, mountainous land 
of the Sequani across which the Helvetians threaded their way from 
the Pas de PEcluse to the Sa6ne. The pass vix qua singuli carri 
ducerentur is now avoided by a long railway tunnel. From the train, 
however, it is possible to appreciate thoroughly the difficulties of former 
times. The railroad follows closely the valley of the Rhone from this 
point to Geneva. The frequently precipitous banks show clearly why 
Caesar did not find it necessary to construct a continuous line of 
fortifications along the river. 

The Simplon route over the Alps now makes it convenient to spend 
a half day in Martigny, the ancient Octodurus. This town is located 
in the deep valley of the Rhone where the river turns almost at right 
angles and flows north into Lake Geneva. It was here that the 
mountaineers fell unexpectedly upon the camp of Galba (B. G. ii. 1-6) 
in its disadvantageous position and nearly defeated the Romans. The 
location is a beautiful one at the north end of the Great St. Bernard 
pass with lofty mountains on all sides and the distant prospective of 
of the Rhone valley as it disappears among the mountains toward 
the east and north. 

This excursion, which is easily within the reach of every ambitious 
Caesar teacher, required about fourteen hundred miles of travel. 
By buying circular tickets the fare is reduced to one cent a mile. The 
total expenses of the trip which lasted fifteen days averaged three 
dollars a day. Incidentally it is possible to see not only the land of 
Caesar and the Gauls, but also modern France with its cathedrals, 
palaces and beautiful landscapes, its capital city and unrivaled col- 
lections of art. The members of the party express the sincere hope 
that similar excursions may be organized for subsequent summers. 
The writer will be glad to furnish to any contemplating this expedition, 
whatever information he may be able to give concerning hotels and 
other accommodations. 



